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NEW YORK BATTERY. 


If you deem me heretical in preferring 

the New York Battery to the Boston Com- 
mon, consecrated by so many pleasant as- 
sociations of my youth, I know you will 
forgive.me, if you will go there in the 
silence of midnight, to meet the breeze on 
your cheek, like the kiss of a friend; to 
hear the continual plashing of the sea, like’ 
the cool sound of oriental fountains; to 
see the moon look loving on the sea-nymphs 
and throw down wealth of jewels on their 
shining hair; to look on the ships in their 
dim and distant beauty, each containing 
within itself, a little world of human 
thought, and human passion. Or go, when 
‘night, with her thousand eyes, looks down 
into the heart, making it also great’— 
when she floats above us, dark and sol- 
emn, and scarcely sees her image in the 
black mirror ofthe ocean. The city lamps 
surround you, like a shining belt of de- 
scended constellations, fit for the zone of 
Urania ; while’ the pure bright stars peep 
through the dancing foliage, and speak to 
the soul of thoughtful shepherds on the 
ancient plains of Chaldea. And there, 
like mimic Fancy, playing fantastic freaks 
in the very presence of heavenly Imagina- 
tion, stands Castle Garden—with its gay 
perspective of colored lamps, like a fairy 
grotto, where imprisoned fire spirits send 
up sparkling wreaths, or rockets laden with 
glittering ear-drops, caught by the floating 
sea-nymphs, as they fall. 
_ But if you would see the Battery in all 
its glory, look at it when, through the 
misty mantle of retreating dawn, is seen 
the golden light of the rising sun! Look 
at the horizon, where earth, sea, and sky 
kiss each other, in robes of reflected glory ! 
The ships stretch their sails to the coming 
breeze, and glide majestically along—fit 
and graceful emblems of the Past; steered 
by Necessity; the Will constrained by 
outward Force. Quick as a flash, the 
steamboat passes them by—its rapidly re- 
Volving wheel made golden by the sun- 
light, and dropping diamonds to the laugh- 
ing Nereides, profusely as pearls from 
Prince Esterhazy’s embroidered coat. In 
that Steamer, see you not an appropriate 
type of the busy, powerful, self-conscious 
Present? Of man’s Will conquering out- 
ward Force ; and thus making the elements 
his servants.—Mrs. Child. 















ORIGINAL. 


CHARITY. 


Tt was on a very cold morning that Mrs. 
Wilmot put on her bonnet and cloak to go 
out and visit a poor family whom she 
heard the night before, had suffered ex- 
tremely from the frost and snow. Her 
little daughter, Amy, saw her as she was 
passing through the entry, and putting her 
happy face through the banisters, called 
out, 

‘*Mama, mama, do let me go; where 
are you going?” 

Mrs. Wilmot stopped, and looked up to 
the pretty creature, as she stood still, 
waiting for the answer. 

“Yes, Amy, you may go; but I am 
not going out for a walk as usual. I am 
going to see some poor children who are 
in want of clothes this cold day. You can 
go if you would like too.” 

**Oh, yes, mama, I should love dearly 
to go,” and away she bounded for Miss El- 
len to putonher things. While her moth- 
er sat waiting for the child, she was busi- 
ly thinking what a good lesson she might 
teach Amy that day; for it was her belief 
that ‘‘a child could do good,’ and she 
earnestly prayed that her little one might 
be thus early trained to think of others, 
and lend a helping hand in distress. 

After a few moments, Amy came down, 
and taking her mother’s hand, went merri- 
ly chatting out ofthe door. ‘Are there any 
little children there mama, that I shall see?” 

“Yes, child, there are, but how many 
Ido not know. We shall see soon, for 
here we are’’—and she raised the door 
latch of a low and miserable house, and 
knocked at the inner door. It was open- 
ed ‘by a very little girl, who seeing the 
visitors, turned round and ran to hide her 
face in her mother’s apron, who sat in the 
corner of the room, wrapping a piece of 
ragged flannel round the throat of the ba- 
by she held in her arms. 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said she, 
“but I thought it was only Tom who 
knocked, for he often knocks at the door 
to amuse his sister. Do take a seat,” and 
she rose hastily, and handed Mrs. Wilmot 
her chair, the only one in the room. 


your chair, for you have a baby there. Is 
the child sick ?” 

“JT don’t know, indeed, ma’am, what is 
the matter, he can hardly swallow. I 
think he has taken cold, for he suffered 
last night’”’—and she went on and told 
Mrs. Wilmot that the snow had drifted in 
around her bed, and when she had arisen 
in the morning, the baby was wet and 
stiff. Then she told her how she had 
kneeled down and prayed for the child, 
and she believed it was better. Then she 
rose from her chair, went to the bed and 
from under the pillow drew forth a Bible. 
* This,” she said, ‘has comforted me. 
My husband is away, and with these chil- 
dren, I cannot work; but I have prayed 
for help and now it is given to me.” 

Mrs. Wilmot was touched with the sim- 
ple narrative and true faith of this woman, 
and after conversing awhile with her, 


come into her mind, and she sat down 


and leaving a basket of refreshments, she 
rose to go; but a new thought seemed to 


again. 
‘‘Mrs. Howard,” said she, ‘‘I have no 
little boy. I wish you would give me 
your baby, and letme bring him up. You 
can come in and nurse him every day. I 
want the little boy—what do you say ?” 
The woman burst into tears, and after 
sobbing awhile to give vent to her feelings ; 
she said, 
“IT love the child, ma’am—Look! see 
his eyes, and see his hair, how it curls!” 
Mrs. Wilmot looked, she had observed 
that the child had a sweet face ; but it was 
not until that moment she saw how truly 
beautiful he was, though pale as a lily. 
*¢*T love him, ma’am,’ continued the wo- 
man, ‘‘ but I have often heard of you and 
your kindness to such as me. If I keep 
my boy, he may die; if you take him, he 
may live. Yes,—here he is for a time, 
until he is better,” and she placed the child 
in Mrs. Wilmot’s arms. 
“ Not now,” said Mrs. Wilmot. ‘I 
must send some warm things for him first, 
that he may not add more to his cold.” 
She had been so busy talking, that she 
had not observed at all where Amy was; 
and it was not until she had reached the 
door, and turned to take her hand, that 
she found she was not there; and looking 
into a small bedroom near by, she saw her 
dressing the little child in her cloak and 
muff, and hood, and heard her say, ‘““There 
now you will be warm. I'll lend them to 
you while I stay.” She could but smile 
at the zeal which the child showed, and 
she felt that Amy was learning the les- 
son. 
Calling her, she said, ‘“ Well, Amy, 
mother is going now. What will you do? 
You have no coat or muff. This little girl 
may have those to keep her warm, and 
Ellen shall bring you round your other 
ones, if you are willing. ‘Will you wait?” 
Amy stood still for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Yes, mama, did not my nurse this 
morning tell me to ‘ feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked?’ You told me that 
meant to take care of the poor. Yes, I 
will stay ;” and turning to the child, she 
showed her how to put her hands in the 
muff, and her mother left her thus occu- 
pied. 
It was not long however, before nurse 
Ellen came in with warm blankets for the 
baby—and clothes for Amy; and wrap- 
ping the little boy so that he could not 
feei the cold at all, she started for home 
with Amy by her side. 
This was the first lesson Amy had ever 
had in bestowing charity; and I want my 


they would have done the same, if their 
mothers had been willing? Would they 
have taken off the white muff, with its 
little black tips, contrasting so prettily 
with the fur? Would they have done it 
cheerfully? To be truly charitable is not 
only to give, but to give with a cheerful 
heart. ‘* God loveth the cheerful giver.” 
Amy gave too without thinking she had 
done a great deal. She did not feel proud 
of it, and tell all her companions. This 
was right too. When you give to the 
poor, you should never feel that you had 
done a great thing, and they must think 
what a good child you are. This is not 
the way. You should give all you can, 
and then wish you had more to give. It 
was to teach us to give cheerfully and 
humbly that Christ said, “The poor ye 
have alwayswith you.” * 
But perhaps you would like to know 
what become of the beautiful boy, after 
Mrs. Wilmot took him. When his own 
mother saw how kindly his adopted moth- 
er cared for him, how warm he was kept, 
how nicely he was clothed, she knew it 
was far better to have him with her; and 
Amy grew to be so fond of him, she never 
could have borne parting with him. He 
was a good boy, and if you should any of 
you peep into the nursery now, you would 
see him climbing on a rocking horse, tum- 
bling over a pillow, playing peep with 
Amy, full of his little tricks. I think 
should he and Amy live to grow up, and 
follow Mrs. Wilmot’s good advice, they 
will be very useful; a good man, and an 
excellent woman.— Andover, 1851. ‘7. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLVII. 


Exizasertu of Austria, wife of Charles Ninth. 
Born 1554—Dhed 1592. 


This princess was the daughter of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, and of Mary of Austria, 
grand-daughter of Charles Quaint. Elizabeth 
was born in the year 1554. The negotiations 
for her marriage with Charles 9th, were pro- 
longed for nine years, and Philip 2nd of Spain 
made great efforts to prevent the alliance, but 
the politic Catherine de Medicis, and the 
Archbishop of Rheims triumphed over all ob- 
stacles. Albert de Condi, Marshal de Retz, 
solemnly espoused Elizabeth in the name of 
his sovereign, in the year 1570. 'The Elector 
of Mayence who pronounced the nuptial bene- 
diction, was charged, in conjunction with three 
other dignitaries, to conduct the queen to 
France. Notwithstanding the calamities with 
which that kingdom was afflicted, great and 
brilliant preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the princess. Elizabeth entered Meza- 
ris, (where by the inventive genius of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, an old fortress had been con- 
verted into an enchanting country residence) 
in a carriage dréwn by four white horses dec- 
orated with rich housings. Here she was sa- 
luted by a discharge of musketry, and with 
military music. In this triumphant manner 
she passed through all France, receiving splen- 
did entertainments at every town, and in 1571, 
she was crowned and made her entry into Par- 
is. Atthe period of their marriage, Charles 
9th was twenty years of age, and Elizabeth six- 
teen. She was very beautiful in person, and 
had been well educated by virtuous parents, 
who had also inculcated principles of the strict- 
est morality. This princess with such a bring- 
ing up, must have found herself perfectly iso- 
lated inthe corrupt court of her husband, and 
queen-mother. Catherine de Medicis carefully 
concealed her vile plots from her daughter-in- 
law, whom she considered too. virtuous to be 
made acquainted with them. Charles also 
kept the secrets of the horrible plots about to 
burst upon the heads of the Protestants, from 














‘Thank you,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “ keep 








young readers now to stop and think if 


his wife, whom he greatly respected for her 
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virtues, which although he did not himself ~ 
sess, yet he could admire in others. he 
young queen was entirely ignorant of the 
events to take place on the night of St. Bar- 
tholomew, until she was awakened by the 
noise. On learning the dreadful cause of the 
confusion, she inquired if the king was aware 
of it,and when informed that Charles had or- 
dered and assisted in the massacre, she fell 
upon her knees in tears, and fervently im- 
plored divine pity and forgiveness for the au- 
thor of such dreadful crimes, 

Elizabeth was greatly troubled by the con- 
duct of the women who surrounded her, and 
endeavored by every means in her power to 
lead them to realize the error of their ways; 
she was awure of Charles’ infidelities to her, 
yetshe was never heard to utter a reproach on 
that account, feeling, no doubt, that complaints 
and reproaches would not remedy the evil. 
The queen took no part in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, although she secretly lamented the 
disorders of the State, under the adminis- 
tration of a husband, whom she strove in all 
respects to please, though well aware of his 
attachment to another. Although this excel- 
lent woman did not openly resent the conduct 
of her husband, and the court, yet she associa- 
ted with the people of which it was composed, 
as little as possible, and employed her time in 
writing memoirs on the history of this epoch, 
and in composing religious poetry. She also 

ed much of her time in her devotions, spoke 
ittle, and always in Spanish. She was ever 
gentle and kind to Charles 9th, who acknowl- 
edged that he was unworthy of so excellent a 
wife, and when struck by Heaven with a dread- 
ful disease, and suffering the horrible pangs of 
remorse for his course in life, then Elizabeth 
sought on her knees, by his death bed, to ap- 
pease, by sincere prayers, the Divine displeas- 
ure, and the dying king recommended his wife 
to the protection of his successor and the king 
of Navarre. 

On becoming a widow, the queen immedi- 
ately left this corrupt court, and went to the 
chateau of Ambfoise, where her daughter was 
being educated. After a short visit to that 
place, she left France in the year 1575, and 
proceeded to the court of her brother at Vien- 
na, and in that city, she founded the monaste- 
ry of St. Clair, where she afterwards resided. 
Elizabeth possessed several provinces, which 
she governed very wisely; she selected the 
most virtuous magistrates which rhe could pos- 
sibly find, and her revenues were devoted to 
acts of charity and utility; each year she en- 
dowed with great generosity, a certain num- 
ber of young ladies who were without fortune, 
and erected an establishment for those to re- 
tire to, who had been unfortunate in their at- 
tachments, and who had been treated dishon- 
orably. 

Elizabeth had several offers of marriage, 
among them was one from Philip 2nd, of Spain, 
but she refused a second marriage, and died a 
widow at the age of thirty-eight, in the con- 
vent of Saint Claire, in Vienna, where she was 
buried in the year 1592. This-excellent queen 
was deeply lamented, for she had formed until 
her death, a model of all the virtues. 


Louisa of Lorraine, queen of Henry Third. 


Born 1554—Died 1601. 


Henry third was the most capricious of sov- 
ereigns; he fell in love with one princess after 
a er, and could never seem to fix his attach- 
ment permanently upon any of them, until he 
saw the princess of Conde, whom he declared 
the only woman worth loving. But Catherine 
De Medicis, his artful mother, disapproved of 
this fancy, fearing that by a marriage with 
the beautiful princess, her influence over Hen- 
ty would be lost; and she made every effort 
to dissuade her bon from it. This unfortunate 
princess died very suddenly at the Louvre, in 
the year 1574, aged eighteen, poisoned, it, is 
said, through the machinations of Catherine 
de Medicis. “On hearing her death, Henry 
fell down senseless, and great fears were en- 
tertained for his life; for three days he refused 
to take food, and wore deep mourning, and a 
rosary of small ivory skulls; he also had 
death’s-heads, painted on‘his shoe ribbons.” 

At length, however, time ameliorated his 
grief, and he remembered with delight the at- 
tractions of Louisa of Lorraine, whom he had 
seen at Nancy, at the court of her cousin 
Charles 3rd, Duke of Lorraine, when on his 
journey to take possession of the crown of Po- 
land. This princess was the daughter of Lou- 
is Count de Vaudemont, Duke de Mereo::r, of 
the house of Lorraine, and of Margaret de Eg- 
mont. She was born at Nomeny in the year 
1554. She was admired for her beautiful com- 
plexion, and for the regularity of her features, 
and her lovely disposition. She, however pos- 
sessed but little talent. She had unfortunate- 
ly lost her mother at her birth, whose place 
was supplied by the affectionate care of Mar- 

garet of Savoy, her father’s second wife. But 
this lady though kind, was not well educated, 
as her own mother had been, and Louisa’s 
whole education consisted in her acquaintance 
with the lives of the saints. She was surround- 
ed with governesses who filled her young mind 
with superstitious notions, and mingled errone- 


ous belief with her pious principles. Herhand | 


was sought by the Counts of Luxembourg and 
Salm, but on Henry’s sending his friend du 
Gast, in 1575, with an offer of marriage it was 
accepted by Lonisa, who was congratulated on 
all sides, on her elevation; and her féther’s 


third wife who had not always treated her kind- 
ly, was the first to congratulate her upon her 
good fortune, and to beg her to exert her influ- 
ence over Henry for the benefit of her children. 
After this, she humbly acknowledged her un- 
kindness to her daughter-in-law, and asked her 
forgiveness, which Louisa readily granted. 
Louisa’s dream of happiness had however near- 
ly vanished, through the deceitful conduct of 
her cousin Mary de Elbeuf, who persuaded 
Henry 3rd, that Louisa would never love him 
as she was devotedly attached to the Count of 
Salm, and that grief would soon rob her of her 
charms, This artful woman, who was very 
handsome, would have robbed Lowisa of her 
husband and the throne, but for the qaeen-moth- 
er, who discovered her plot, and informed Hen- 
ry of her arts, for this woman desired to have 
a slave to her will on the throne, in preference 
to one as artful and wicked as herself. ‘ 

The queen-mother triumphed, and the mar- 
riage was celebrated at the Cathedral of Rheims 
with great splendor in the year 1575. Henry 
was so delighted with Louisa’s appearance in 
her royal robes, that he passed the greater 
part of the dey of her consecration, in assisting 
at her toilet, which did not take place until five 
o’clock in the evening. The king declared 
that he had never seen any one so beautiful as 
his youthful bride ; but as soon as the novelty 
of possession had worn off, he called her gen- 
tleness and modesty a want of affection for 
himself, and considered those lovely traits of 
character as coldness and indifference. Louisa 
was advised by one of her enemies, who was 
envious of her elevation, to complain to the 
king on account of his infidelity toher. The 
artless Louisa fell into this snare, and Henry 
was so indignant, at her presuming to find fault 
with his conduct, that he dismissed from court 
her governesses, and her most intimate friends, 
to whom he attributed her displeasure. The 
queen bore her griefs in solitude, and the king, 
surrounded by his favorites, grew indifferent 
to her; but his mother thought it best to re- 
concile the royal pair, for some reason of her 
own, and Louisa was again received into favor 
by her fickle husband, who now made her his 
friend and confidante. They differed, however, 
on one point, which was with regard to the 
Guises, whom Louisa had loved from her cra- 
dle, but who were displeasing to Henry, and 
when they were assassinated by the king’s or- 
der, the queen sent a courier to her brother, 
the Duke de Mercour, to warn him, and thus 
saved his liberty and perhaps his life. 

When Henry 3rd went with his army to op- 
pose the League, he advised his queen to re- 
tire to Chinon, in Tourraine, which she did, 
and there lived in great simplicity, dressing 
modestly, and visiting the prisoners in that 
town, for whom she established Divine wor- 
ship. Here she was informed of the assassina- 
tion of her husband. On receiving this news 
she fainted, and was for several days danger- 
ously ill, But on her recovery, she displayed 
an energy of character which no one imagin- 
ed her to possess. Satisfied that her rela- 
tions had instigated the murder of her hus- 
band, she vowed an eternal hatred to them, 
and refused to see them, and unceasingly de- 
manded their punishment. When Henry 4th’s 
authority was established, she entreated him 
and parliament to grant her justice, for the 
death of her husband. Her last years were 
devoted to pious foundations and pilgrimages, 
and she submitted to fasts and penances which 
shortened her days. She died at the chateau 
of Maulins, in 1601, and was interred at Paris, 
in the convent of the Capucines which Henry 
4th built at her request. EstTELLeE. 











Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


A stream at its fountain can easily be 
turned in any direction. As it flows on- 
ward, increasing in volume and force, it 
becomes more difficult to do so and finally 
impossible. He who would shape the 
limbs of a tree must begin in its youth, when 
the tender branches yield to the slightest 
pressure. Then, and then only, can the 
desired object be accomplished. So in in- 
fancy, a mother may by her kind and watch- 
ful care, shape her child’s character. As 
time passes on, the heart of the child is 
not so easily reached, and it becomes diffi- 
cult to govern him. If we fail in youth to 
make good impressions upon him, there is 
not much hope of doing so afterwards. 
As he leaves the state of childhood, many 
things interest him. He begins to strive 
for worldly honors, and his ear closes to 
the advice of kind parents and friends. 
If good seed is sown there, the cares of 
life choke it, and it brings forth no fruit. 
Butifin childhood correct ideas of life and 
its duties are given him, if pains are taken 
to impress upon his mind principles of 
morality and virtue, although at first no 























good effects may be seen, yet at some fu- 
| ture time they will appear. Should he be 


deprived of his parents, these precepts, ren- 


dered doubly dear to him by their death, 
willbe his guide. ‘They will be a shield 
to protect him from danger, a beacon to 
lead him safely through 


“That strait and narrow way 
Which leads to realms of endless day.” 


Many young men who have left their pa- 
ternal roof and gone forth into the world, 
would have fallen into sin and disgrace, if 
they had not received virtuous instruction 
in youth. How many have been on the 
point of yielding to some fierce temptation, 
when the recollection of a mother’s pray- 
ers, a father’s solicitude for their welfare, 
or a sister’s tears, has nerved them with a 
moral strength, which has enabled them to 
resist. Many hardened criminals have 
wept atthe thought of a mother’s instruc- 
tions, and by the memory of them been 
led back to the path of virtue and recti- 
tude. Early impressions exert a lasting 
influence upon a person’s character. Ifa 
childis brought up virtuously, one may be 
eure that he will be agood man. Although 
he may at first wander from a virtuous 
course, yet at some time his early instruc- , 
tion will return to his memory, and be of 
ultimate benefit to him. As a proof of 
this, let us look at the life of John Ran- 
dolph. When he was in France, he was 
on the point of becoming an infidel. He 
had forsaken the religion of his youth, and 
wandered far in sin. Such was his con- 
dition when the instructions of his youth 
were forcibly recalled to his mind. He 
remembered kneeling in infancy by the 
side of his widowed mother, and with clasp- 
ed hands repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
The voice of that mother still seemed to 
counsel him, and with a broken and con- 
trite spirit, he returned to that religion 
which he was on the point of renouncing. 
“Train up achild in the way he should 
go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” Let us look at the character of 
Washington. In youth, he was guided by 
the virtuous counsels of his parents. He 
was taught to respect truth, morality and 
virtue. Among his companins he was dis- 
tinguished for his gentleness, kindness and 
good behaviour. He was an honor to his 
parents, the pride of his teachers, and the 
idol of his friends. In manhood we find 
him still actuated by the noble principles 
instilled into his mind in youth. Living 
for others, laboring for the good of his 
country, and spurning every method of 
self-aggrandizement. Thus he lived, and 
when his days on earth were numbered, 
he calmly sunk into “‘ the sleep that knows 
no waking,” sustained by the consolations 
of that religion whose precepts were im- 
pressed upon him in youth.. The mother 
of Philip Doddridge taught him the truths 
of the Scriptures, by explaining the old 
fashioned Dutch tiles around the fire place. 
As he advanced in years, these passages 
were not forgotten. The seed sown in 
youth took root and brought forth abun- 
dant fruit. The good he has done the 
world can hadly be estimated. These 
instances clearly show the influence of 
good impressions upon future life. 

Let us now look at the influence which 
evil impressions exert. If in youth the 
morals of a child are neglected, and he is 
sufferec to walk in the paths of sin, he will 
generally be a bad man. Although good 
influences exerted in his behalf after that 
period may have a beneficial effect upon 
him, yet such cases are of rare occurrence. 
When Voltaire was quite young, he com- 
mitted an infidel poem to memory. The 
words of that poem were never effaced 
from his mind. ‘They remained there ex- 
erting a poisoning and degrading influence 
upon his heart. They stifled the “still, 
small voice of conscience,’ drove away 
better thoughts, and finally rendered him 
a hardened infidel. The Carthaginian, 
General Hannibal, in childhood was ac- 
customed to scenes of. blood and carnage. 
At the age of nine, his father compelled 
him to place his hand upon the altar, and 
swear that he would never be the ‘friend 
of the Romans.” Throughout his whole 
life this oath was faithfully kept. He was 
distinguished for his hatred of them. Acts 
of the most atrocious injustice stained his 
character. The principles which were 
taught him in youth, governed him through 
life, and at last brought him to a misera- 
ble end. Napoleon Bonaparte was in- 
duced in youth to believe that he would be 
a great conqueror. His friends formed 
mimic armies to please him, and placing 





him at the head of his companions, encour. 
aged him to fight, thus giving him a love 
for war-like scenes. This love soon ripen. 
ed into an all-controlling desire. The roar 
of cannons, the thunder of artillery, soon 
became his delight. His ambition was 
excited, it became his ruling passion, and 
finally caused his fall. The pages of his. 
tory are full of similar instances, which 
clearly prove the lasting influence of early 
impressions. Go into any of our prisons, 
and ask their unhappy inmates why they 
are here; and they willinvariably tell you 
of some dark crime which their early edu- 
cation induce them to commit. How 
often do we hear exclamations like the 
following, wrung from them by remorse 
and anguish: ‘In youthI acquired 4) 
taste for sin, its chains now are on me, 
and I cannot break them off.” Thus we 
see the importance of a virtuous education 
in youth, for as the “bow is bent, the 
tree's inclined ;” but the older the tree, 
the harder to bend it—and such is the de- 
pravity of the heart, that vicious princi- 
ples and habits are more easily acquired, 
and more difficult to remove than virtuous 


ones. ANTONIO. 
South Boston, March 1, 1851. 





Natural fjistorp. 








THE RAT AND RATTLESNAKES, 

We visited on Monday afternoon, at 
three o’clock, the State Geological Hall, 
to witness an interesting exhibition. In 
a strong glass wire cage, in which there 
are four large rattlesnakes, two of them 
six feet long, and fourteen small ones of 
various sizes, a large rat was placed. As 
soon as he entered their den, the larger 
snakes raised themselves, and with their 
coal black eyes looking on the intruder, 
dropped their heads, deeming him an un- 
worthy antagonist. Not, so, however, 
with the smaller reptiles, for two or three 
of them instantly charged on the rat, and 
running out their forked tongues, quickly 
inserted their fangs into his plump body. 
Mr. Rat grabbed one about fourteen inches 
long, with his teeth, and biting it through 
and through the head, shook it with mad- 
ness, and dropped the little monster dead 
at his feet. The little ones receded, and 
the larger ones raised themselves and shook 
their fearful rattles; then slowly the most 
poisonous of all the motley crowd, a yel- 
low rattlesnake four feet long, poised him- 
self, every muscle of his body working in 
dreadful contortions, then darting forward, 
it struck a fearful blow with its poisonous 
fangs into the rat, the venom following 
the wound. Encouraged by this effort, 
the large black rattlers, several times struck 
it, and the rat went round and round the 
cage, only fighting the smaller ones, who 
kept continually biting his legs. The noise 
made by their rattles and hissing was ter- 
rible, and the crowd of beholders stood 
awestruck, witnessing the fearful contest. 
Slowly the rat’s legs began to swell as the 
poison took effect, and they soon became of 
such an enormous size, as to be powerless, 
when he dragged himself around, still 
showing determined bravery, as the nv 
merous bites he gave the smaller stinging 
monsters proved. At last exhausted nature 
began to give way slowly, as his body be- 
came benumbed, his eyes grew glassy, he 
ceased to walk over and over the reptiles, 
and the bites the little wretches continued 
to give him, were unheeded, for he streteh- 
ed himself out, and died after a forty min 
utes fight. None of them ate of his body, 
for their snake-ships will not partake of 
food again till the next spring.-.Al. Knick'r. 





Obituary. — 


ORIGINAL. 
HARRIET N. HOWE. 


Died in Princeton, Feb. 11, at the res- 
idence of her brother-in-law, D. H. Greg: 
ory, Harriet N. Howe, aged 15 years and 
7 months. 

The subject of the above notice, was 
the daughter of Dea. Josiah Howe of Phil- 
lipston, and the youngest of a family of 
five brothers and seven sisters. She was 
called at the age of seven years to pat! 
with her dearest earthly friend, an affec- 
tionate and pious mother. More recently 
she had followed to the grave her oldest 





sister, also, her youngest brother. She not 
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THE YOUTI’S COMPANION. 





only shared the warmest affections of her 
own family, but by her amiableness of 
character, had gained the love and esteem 
of all who knew her. But little more than 
three weeks before her death, she attended 
the funeral services of a young lady in the 
neighborhood, and united with three oth- 
er young ladies in singing the hymn, 

« Sister, thou wast mild and lovely,” 


and while the coffin was being placed upon 
the hearse, remarked, ‘‘ We know not 
whose turn it will be next to follow her.” 

Her sickness which continued a little 
more than two weeks, was attended with 
much suffering, which she bore with pa- 
tience and apparent resignation. Just be- 
fore her death, she sang with interest and 
emphasis, the third verse of the hymn pre- 
viously alluded to. 


“ Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 
Peaceful in the grave so low, 

Thou no more wilt join our number, 
Thou no more our song shalt know.” 


The following lines are offered as a tri- 
bute to her memory by a friend. 


To afond sister kind and dear, 
This tribute now is given; 

We shed for her the parting tear, 
Yet trust she lives in Heaven. 

Her years on earth have quickly fled, 
For few to her were given; 

She now is numbered with the dead, 
And earth exchanged for Heaven, 

She climbed the paths of science well, 
Due praise to her was given; 

But her true worth we ne’er can tell, 
*Tis only known in Heaven. 

Her voice was sweet to charm the ear, 
And much to music given ; 

That music we no longer hear, 
Yet think she sings in Heaven. 

In her was treasure rich, and rare, 
Yet not to us was given ; 

But lent awhile our love to share, 
Then taken home to Heaven. 


The funeral services were held in the 
meeting house, near the residence in which 
she closed her eyes in death. They were 
attended by a large and deeply affected 
congregation, particularly of young people. 
Sorrow was pictured on every countenance, 
and tears flowed from nearly every eye; 
expressing the general feeling, that one of 
their number had departed. It is hoped 
that the impression will not be lost on the 
minds of the young, who came to min- 
gle their sympathies with those on whom 
God had so heavily laid his hand. 

The deceased during her last illness, ex- 
pressed deep regret, that she had lived no 
nearer her God; yet she died, as we trust 
in the calm triumph of Christian hope. 
May those to whom she was so dear on 
earth, profit by her last words, so that at 
last, they may meet her in that world, 
where there shall be no more parting nor 
tears. , Princeton, Feb. 8, 1851. 
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Learning. 





MIRABEAU AND WASHINGTON. 

We have received a copy of a Lecture on 
Popular Education, delivered by Gov. Briggs, 
of Massachusetts, before the Franklin Lyceum, 
at Providence, Tuesday evening, Feb. 4, 1851, 
as reported “ verbatim,” by J. C. Thompson, Jr. 
The following is an extract :— 


Among the men of that most extraordi- 
nary revolution, the most extraordinary 
perhaps, all things considered, was Mira. 
beau. Bold, reckless and eloquent, athe- 
istical, denying his future existence, and 
the being of a God. Born a nobleman, 
discarded by his father, hating the nobili- 
ty, throwing himself into the popular ele- 
ment, and becoming a leader of the Third 
Estate, he, for a while, wielded and con- 
trolled the terrible elements of that Revo- 
lution in such a manner as scarcely any 
man, in the history of the world, ever con- 
trolled and wielded a great nation. But 
he failed, his power began to wane before 

© was smitten with disease, and he drop- 
ped into a sleep, into a death, which he 
said would be an eternal sleep. He was 
among that besotted mass who discarded 
the Bible, and who in scorn and derision 
of that sacred book, and of its Author, tied 
it to the tail of an ass, and had him driven 
through the streets of Paris. Mirabeau, 
With all his great powers, was in the midst 
of that population, and undoubtedly en- 
couraged them in their excesses. Profes- 
Sing to be governed by reason, they, in 


| the mockery of the very thing which they 
boasted of, arrayed a public prostitute of 
Paris, as Goddess of Reason, and bowed 
before her. Let us see, and know, and 
understand what Mirabeau thought of him- 
self—what he had lost, by the profligacy of 
his early life. His biographer says that so 
impressed was Mirabeau with the truth, 
that if he had only had personal considera- 
tion, mark this! if he had only had mor- 
al character, all France would have been 
at his feet. There were times when, he 
said, he would be willing to pass through a 
seven-times heated furnace, to purify the 
name of Mirabeau. And, says the same 
friend of his, **I have seen him with his 
great frame shaken in convulsions, and 
weeping bitter tears, and heard him ex- 
claim ‘in the bitterness of his heart, ‘‘O! 
how cruelly I am expiating the crimes of 
my youth!” In the midst of that tornadd 
he did not sink to rest like the declining 
sun in the distant west, he fell like an ir- 
regular meteor from the midst of heaven, 
and dropped into the midst of that dark- 
ness which he vainly fancied was a grave 
forever to him. And now who venerates 
or respects the name of Mirabeau. 

We had a star that led our Revolution— 
Wasuineton. He loved the Bible, rev- 
erenced the Bible, and worshipped its God, 
he bowed before no such Goddess as the 
Reason of the French Revolution erected. 
In the day and hour ofhis country’s dark- 
ness and danger, see him in the wilderness 
of Valley Forge, upon the cold snow, bow- 
ing his venerable form like a child, and 
praying to the God that made him, and 
the God of nations, to bless his country. 
It was blest: he succeeded, and his mortal 
remains now slumber on the retired peace- 
ful and lonely banks of his own Potomac, 
at his own sweet Mount Vernon; the only 
dwelling near his own humble home, not 
far distant from the place of his tomb ; but 
his name fills the world, and that world 
reverences, honors and respects that name. 
There is the life and death of a Christian 
Patriot and Statesman,—the other the life 
and death of an Atheist and Statesman. 








History. 








. A SKIRT FOR WADDING. 


The New London Chronicle gives a 
glowing’ sketch of the life and patriotic ec- 
centricities of Mrs. Anna Bailey, who re- 
cently died at Groton, aged 92. She was 
one of the heroines of the Revolution, and 
many amusing anecdotes are told of her. 
But, says the biographer, the wide notori- 
ety of Mrs. B. is founded on an incident 
which happened in the summer of 1818. 
This is the incident :— 

The squadron of Commodore Decatur 
had been chased into New London harbor 
by a superior British fleet; and an attack 
upon the town was momentarily expected. 
It was of great importance that the fort on 
Groton heights should be immediately pre- 
pared fora vigorous defence. Maj. Simeon 
Smith, with a band of volunteers from New 
London, hastened to the reinforcement of 
the garrison, and preparations were made 
to give the enemy a warmrecevtion, when 
it was discovered that they were short of 
cartridges. Wadding was wanted, and a 
messenger was sent in haste through the 
village to procure flannel. 

The inhabitants had mostly packed their 
goods, and were carrying them off to places 
less exposed. Mrs. Bailey was sending 
away her effects, and had only a few ne- 
cessary articles left in the house. She 
was crossing the street to a neighbor’s 
door, when the messenger, having travers- 
ed the village, asking in vain at every 
house for flannel to make cartridges, ac- 
costed her, and made knowy his errand 
and his ill success. Without a moment’s 
delay—quick as thought—she slipped her 
hand into her pocket hole, loosened her 
skirt, took it off, and lifting it up presented 
it the messenger with a right hearty laugh, 
expressing a wish, the import of which was 
that it might do its work promptly and ef- 
fectually. 

The bystanders were much amused, and 
uttered a shout of admiration. The mes- 
senger hastened with his» prige to the for- 
tress, and made his report. The story was 
rehearsed to the whole garrison, and the 
sacrificed skirt being unrolled and display- 
ed, was received with loud acclamations; 
the men rearing it up on their pikes, de- 
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clared that they would fight under it to 
the last drop of their blood. Had the 
British actually made the attack at that 
time, it is quite probable that the memora- 
ble garment would have been run up the 
flagstaff, and allowed to throw out its folds 
upon the wind as a banner. 

This anecdote went forthwith into the 
newspapers, and was soon spread through 
the Union. Mrs. Bailey was exalted to 
the pinnacle of notoriety, as the greatest 
of female patriots. She was toasted, visit- 
ed, caressed—letters, tokens, and presents 
were sent her from all quarters. At the 
grand military and naval ball given in 
New London not long afterwards, Mrs. 
Bailey appeared in antique costume, and 
was led out upon the floor by the highest 
officer in rank that was present on the oc- 
casion. Since that period, strangers stop- 
ping at New London, have made it a point 
to visit Mrs. Bailey. Two Presidents of 
the United States, Monroe and Jackson, 
in their respective tours through the North- 
ern States, after visiting Groton Fort, went 
in stately procession to pay their respects 
to her as the heroine of Groton. 








1 Religion. 


DR. CHALMERS’ LETTER. 


Dr. Chalmers was, as you doubtless 
know, one of the greatest and best men of 
the age. Though he was greatly honored 
yet he was a very humble man, for he was 
a true follower of Christ. He loved to do 
good to all men. He was agreat friend to 
the poor. He was a great friend to chil- 
dren. 

When he was away from home, he used 
to write to his children. Would you not 
like to see one of this great man’s letters ? 
Here is an extract from a letter which he 
wrote to his little Anne, You may read 
it as though it were addressed to you. 
The advice it contains is as important to 
you as it was to Anne. 

“‘ITam your earthly father, God is your 
heavenly father, and he is always think- 
ing of you, and loves you, and wants you 
to be fit for seeing Him in that happy and 
glorious place where Christ sitteth at his 
right hand. Papa has written you this 
letter, to Jet you know how much he wish- 
es you to be good and obedient to your 
parents, and sorry for your faults, and de- 
sirous of becoming better, being kind and 
respectful to all who are older than your- 
self. And so likewise has your heavenly 
Father written you a letter, a very large 
letter, that has been printed and made into 
a book, the name of which you very well 
know. And what I want you to do with 
that book is to read it, and do whatit bids 
you, and to mind what it tells you, and to 
pray that God will enable you more and 
more to understand and love it; for be as- 
sured, my dear Anne, that it is only by 
taking our lesson from God, and doing the 
will of God, that we can either please Him 
in time, or be happy with him in eternity.” 

Now let me ask the young reader how 
he has treated his heavenly Father’s let- 
ter? If your earthly father were away 
from home, and were to write you a letter 
expressing his affection for you, and direct- 
ing you to do certain things, you would 
think it a great insult to your father to 
suffer it to lie unopened. Have you not 
suffered your heavenly Father’s letter to 
lie unopened? Have you not neglected 
the Bible? Have you not omitted to do 
many things which it commands? Have 
you not done many things which it for- 
bids? Have you not treated your heaven- 
ly Father very unkindly, very disrespectful- 
ly? Will you continue to do so? 

renee, 


FLOWERS IN THE WOODS. 


How often have I seen children gather 
baskets of flowers, and come home laden 
with these beauties of the field or garden. 

One happy bright little girl had filled 
her apron, and was fast throwing away 
many flowers, which she could not carry. 

“Ellen,” said I, “ why did you gather so 
many? See, you have now to waste them.” 

** Ah, sir, they were too beautiful to be 
left in such an obscure place, for who sees 
or cares for them in that thick wood ?” 

“Think you not, my child, that God 
smiles on them there? And may not the 
glorified spirits look down with pleasure 
on these works of their heavenly Father? 








I certainly believe that the birds, butter- 
flies and insects enjoy and love the flowers 
of the wood. It is surely not beneath the 
majesty of God to stoop from his high 
throne to give even these creatures pleas- 
ure, to color for them the flower, or to 
scent for them the air. Flowers are heav- 
en’s smiles, and surely these smiles make 
happy the little dwellers of the wood, who 
have mever sinned like us, but who fulfil 
the end of their creation.” Y. P. Gazette. 











Parental. 


THE INFANT PRAYER. 


What a blessed office is that of the 
Christian mother, when teaching her in- 
fant child to pray! With its first waking 
moments, she would have him associate 
the kind care and watchful oversight of our 
heavenly Father! She hastens to his lit- 
tle crib, and gently helps him to fold his 
chubby hands, and while he can yet scarce- 
ly speak the words intelligibly, she whis- 
pers to him that simple but sublime appeal, 
‘* Our Father, which art in heaver.’’ 

Our Father! What tender thoughts of 
love, pity, protection and guidance, does 
the expression ‘awaken! Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. 

Who feeds the fowls of theair? ‘ Your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” Shall we 
not be concerned lest our food or clothing 
should fail us, and we should be exposed 
to cold and famine, and nakedness? Be 
not anxious about the future. Trust in 
God, and your wants will be supplied. 
‘For your heavenly Father knoweth. that 
ye have need of these things.” 

Which art in heaven! The supreme, 
unchangeable, eternal Ruler and Overseer 
of all the Universe—the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords! Whata Father! what 
athrone! ” 

Though the meaning and object of the 
words may be but imperfectly comprehend- 
ed, there is impressed upon his infant 
mind, the idea of weakness—of dependence 
—of a superior and supreme Being as an 
object of love and reverence—and of his 
willingness to hear and answer the requests 
even of little children—though it be but 

The simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try,— 








the very habit of recognizing the unseen 
but powerful arm of the Almighty, as our . 
dependence and support—formed in infan- 
cy and carefully cherished through the pe- 
riod of childhood and youth,—is of inesti- 
mable importance. 

And perhaps there is no Christian duty 
or privilege that a little child can more 
readily comprehend than this. For there 
is scarcely an emotion of its soul that is 
not intimately connected with two of the 
chief elements of prayer—Dependence and 
Love. Itis the mother’s heavenly office 
gently to raise the affections—which would 
fain fasten themselves supremely upon her 
—to the Being on whom they are both de- 
pendent for life, and breath and all things. 
She would persuade her infant offspring, 
that the gentlest accents of a mother’s love 
are not so gentle as those of Divine com- 
passion—“ I love them that love me,” and 
that the most faithful offices of a mother’s 
devotion are not to be compared with the 
care and patience of the kind Shepherd, 


Who takes young children in his arms, 
And calls them heirs of heaven! 
[Holiday Hours Improved. 








WARNING TO YOUTH. 


The St. Louis Reville contains an ac- 
count of the death of a young man by the 
name of Leake, who, although only twen- 
ty-two years of age, had made himself no- 
torious incrime. He was arrested for rob- 
bing a store, having been betrayed by one 
of his companions incrime. He plead his 
own case before the jury, and besought 
them to deal lightly with him, for he was 
both young in years, and in the knowledge 
of crime. The jury leaned to the side of 
mercy, and instead of ten, allotted him 
four years in the state penitentiary. A 
struggle now commenced in the felon’s 
heart, which finally ended in suicide. 

Nashville, the seat of the state prison, 
was the home of his childhood, and his 
aged mother lived there, highly respected ; 
his brother and sisters; also, the former be- 
ing a respectable merchant of that city. 
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COMPANION. 








He spoke frequently on the trip up, of 
how hard it would be for him to pass his 
mother’s door in chains, on his way to pris- 
on, and said he would rather die than un- 
dergo the ignominy. The companions of 
his childhood, his schoolmates, he said, 
would gather about him and look upon his 
wretched felon carcass until their eyes 
would barn into his heart. To his wretch- 
edness of'mind was added sickness ofbody, 
and at length, when eight miles above Cai- 
ro, on the Ohio river, the miserable felon, 
bearing the manacle badges of .his wicked- 
ness upon his person, plunged into the riv- 
er, and ended his guilty career. Truly, 
‘the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


Editorial. 


TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO. Il. 
THE WIDOW’S SON. 

In the parish of Hutton in Scotland, there 
lived a widow, a very industrious and pious wo- 
man, who brought up her children in the fear 
of the Lord, and adhered to the cause of the 
Covenant, when persecution raged around her. 
She appears to have been a very prudent wo- 
man, and to have used all caution to avoid of- 
fending those who bore the sword. 

One day one of the persecuted ones came to 
her house, and though she incurred great dan- 
ger by so doing, she gave him shelter and re- 
freshment. He was taken ill, and after a few 
days he died. She and her sons, knowing 
that they would be punished for showing kind- 
ness to the fugitive, if it should come to the 
knowledge of the government, buried the body 
at night in a neighboring field. 

The grave was discovered. A man named 
Westeraw, came with a band of soldiers, and 
opened the grave, and took the body from the 
coffin. Perceiving it to be the corpse of a 
stranger, he made strict gnquiry respecting it, 
and found that it had come from the dwelling 
of the widow. 

He went immediately to the house, turned 
the widow and her children into the fields, 
seized and took away everything valuable, and 
tore the house down. 

While the family were thus wandering with- 
out shelter, Claverhouse fell in with Andrew 
Hilsop, one of the widow’s sons, and took him 
prisoner. He brought him to Eskdale, where 
Westeraw was. Westeraw had once been a 
Covenanter, but he had turned traitor, and now 
held an office under the persecuting govern- 
ment. He was anxious to prove his loyalty, 
and hence was very cruel toward his former as- 
sociates. When he saw Hilsop, he passed sen- 
tence of death upon him at once, though he 
had not been proved guilty of any offence 
against the laws. It was suspected that he 
had given shelter and burial to one of his breth- 
ren. 

Claverhouse, though he had been guilty of 
many cruel murders, was averse to shedding 
the blood of Hilsop. He yielded, however, to 
Westeraw’s entreaties, saying, “ The blood of 
this poor man be upon you, Westeraw. I am 
free from it.” 

Claverhouse then ordered one of his captains 
to call out some of his men, and shoot the pris- 
oner. The captain refused, saying he would 
fight Claverhouse himself, sooner than he 
would do it, and drew off his men. Claverhouse 
then ordered three of his own men to do it. 
They were accustomed to such deeds, and 
made ready to obey the order. Hilsop was 
brought out, and they loaded their guns. 

“Draw your bonnet over your eyes,” said 
one of his executioners. 

“Tam not afraid to look death in the face,” 
said the brave young man, “I have done noth- 
ing of which I am ashamed. You are about 
to put me to death without a cause.” When 
holding up his Bible, he said, “ Remember that 
for all that you have done, and for what you 
are now about to do, you must render an ac- 
count according to this book. By this book 
you will be judged at the last day.” 

His remarks do not appear to have made any 
impression upon the hardened soldiers. They 
had become too much accustomed to shed in- 
nocent blood, to heed considerations drawn 
from a future world. They fired, and he fell 
dead, and was buried on the spot where he fell. 
There his remains await the trumpet that shall 


summon him and his murderers to meet at the 
bar of God. ’ 














J. Ae 





[communicaTion.] 


CHILDREN CAN MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. 

For nearly five long years have I been an 
invalid, shut out from nearly all intercourse 
with society, and deprived of many of the so- 
cial enjoyments of life; still I cannot say I 
have been altogether unhappy. Beside hav- 
ing the satisfaction of feeling that it is my 
heavenly Father who has thus afflicted me, I 
have found much enjoyment in the simpler 
pleasures of life, which until then, I wasa 
stranger to. But to no class in society do I 
feel myself so much indebted, for both pleasure 
and amusement, as to children. My window 
has looked out upon the play-ground of the 
district school, and as I have set there and 
watched the children at their merry plays, and 
heard their joyous laugh, I have almost forgot- 
ten the trials and sufferings of later years, and 
felt myself a child again. And when | have 
received presents from them, as tokens of their 
love and remembrance, it may be of pity, the 
earliest flower, the first ripe berry, the largest 
apple, words could but poorly express the 
feelings of my heart. Much asI may have 
valued the gifts of themselves, I have felt them 
of little worth, in comparison with the feelings 
which prompted the act. Still more have [ en- 
joyed the weekly reading of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which some of the children have so 
kindly lent me. I have always welcomed it as 
a gleam of sunshine to my sick room, and 
however sick, or depressed in spirits I may 
have been, [ have always felt the happier for 
reading it. Blessed as I have found it to re- 
ceive, may those children have found it thrice 
blessed to give. A—. 

March 3, 1851. 

pt 
CHEAP POSTAGE TRIUMPHANT. 

The new Postage Bill adopted by Congress, 
reduces the postage on letters and papers 
nearly one half. The law goes into effect on 
the first of July. It provides for a three cent 
silver coin, and all letters are to be charged 
three cents if pre-paid, and five cents if unpaid, 
for any distance less than three thousand miles, 
and double those rates for any greater distance. 
Newspapers are to be postage free in the coun- 
ties where they are published, and at about 
half the present rates for any distances out of 
those counties. Though these rates are un- 
necessarily large, the passage of this law is 
one of the best acts of the last Congress, and 
will be hailed with great satisfaction through- 
out the country.—Christian Times. 





D arietp * 
JENNY LIND AND THE BLIND BOY. 

A poor blind boy, who is highly gifted with 
musical talent, and who resides in the northern 
part of the State of Mississippi, had expressed 
such great anxiety to hear Jenny Lind sing, 
that his friends raised a subscription to send 
him to this city to gratify his wish. 

Op arriving here, he accidently took lodg- 
ings in the same hotel with Mr. Kyle, the cel- 
ebrated flutist. One evening, Mr. Kyle, hear- 
ing some very wild and sweet flute notes, lis- 
tened for some time in surprise, and as the 
sounds died away, he said to himself, * Well, 
that fellow thinks he can play but now Ill just 
show him whatI can do.” ‘Taking up his flute, 
he played the air of the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” with variations. The blind boy listened 
with breathless delight, and following the 
sound, he came to the door of Mr. Kyle, and 
stood there until the last notes ceased. With 
a feeling of impulse he could not restrain, he 
knocked at the door. “Came in,” said Kyle, 
and not recognizing the lad, he said, “ What 
do you want, sir?” “I am blind,” said the 
boy, “and have been drawn hither by your 
sweet music; do tell me who you are.” “I 
am but a poor musician,” said Kyle, “and am 
travelling with Jenny Lind, as flutist.” “ You 
are!” exclaimed the lad; “Oh! sir, do take me 
to hear Jenny Lind; Ihave come a long way 
to hear her sing, but the price of ticketx is so 
high, that I am too poor to buy one. Can’t 
you take me to hear her, sir?” he continued, 
with great feeling, “I have heard she is so 
good, so generous, so pretty, and sings se 
sweetly, that I shall never be happy until I 
hear her.” 

Mr. Kyle felt deeply for the boy, and prom- 
ised that he would take him to hear the lovely 
Swede. Accordingly, he took the blind boy 
that night, and seated him in a chair behind 
the scenes. The sweet songs of the Nightin- 
gale affected the poor lad deeply, and produced 
upon him varied sensations. But when Jenny 
sang “Home, Sweet Home,” he melted into 
tears. On her retiring, she was attracted by 
the sound of the boy’s sobbings, and inquired 
who he was. Mr. Kyle then told her the histo- 











ry of the lad in a few words, which much in- 
terested her; and sending for him the next 
day, the poor boy left the generous songstress 
one hundred dollars richer than when he reach- 
ed the city —V. Orleans Picayune. 


THE ONE PLANK. 


An anecdote illustrative of the Atonement. 
Rom. vy, 7, 8. 

A Russian ship of war was overtaken by a 
violent storm on the coast of Kamstchatka, 
stranded and dashed to pieces upon a reef. A 
sailor attempted to reach the shore upon a 
fragment of the wreck. In a little while he 
perceived one of the officers, M. Minski, strug- 
gling with the waves, and offered him a share 
of his plank—* No, my boy,” he cried, “ it is 
too light for two of us; God has given it to 
you; keep it, and go tell my wife that I die 
with her upon my mind.” The sailor urged ; 
the officer again declined. This noble combat 
lasts an instant; when seeing his superior de- 
termined to refuse this anchor of safety, the 
sailor pushed the plank with all his force to- 
wards him, andsank in the waves. The officer 
was preserved, 





_— 


STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND DOG. 


He was a Yankee dog, every inch a Yankee. 
We have a great partiality for the land of 
steady habits, as Connecticut is sometimes 
called ; and we shall not allow the dogs of Eu- 
rope, and other parts of the world, to monopo- 
lize all the credit for intelligence. We think 
the Yankee dogs have done their share of emi- 
nent things: the anecdote we have to relate 
in our opinion, affords some evidence to that 
effect. 

A few years ago, a little girl, residing in an 
inland village in Connecticut, without the con- 
sent of her mother, be it remembered, went 
alone to a pond near by, to play with her broth- 
er’s little vessel, and fell into the water. She 
came very near drowning; but the dog be- 
longing to the family, named Rollo, who was 
not far off, plunged in and drew her to the 
shore. She was so exhausted, however, that 
she could not rise, and the dog could not lift 
her entirely out of the water. But he raised 
her head a little above the surface, and then ran 
for help. He found a man, and made use of 
every expedient in his power to persuade him 
to the spot where he left the child. At first 
the stranger paid very little attention to the 
dog, but by and by he was persuaded that 
something was wrong, and he followed the dog 
tothe pond. The little girl was not drowned, 
though she was quite insensible ; andthe man 
lifted her from the water, and saved her life, to 
the great joy of Rollo, who seemed eager to as- 
sist in this enterprise.— Youth’s Cabinet. 

— 


NOTHING LOST BY BEING CIVIL. 


Be civil, boys.—A gentleman travelling in a 
hot summer’s day requested a boy to draw a 
bucket of water for his horse, as it was diffi- 
cult for him to dismount. The lad promptly 
seized the bucket, and soon brought a supply 
of water. The traveller was. pleased with the 
cheerful temper and courteous manner of the 

outh,and inquired hisname. Sometime after, 
or occasion for a clerk, he sent for him, 
ve him a profitable and responsible place, 
rom which he rose to the chief magistracy of 
one of our cities! 
—_———~—— 


THE LAMP OF LIFE. 


The lamp burns brightly, So does your life, 
my child. As one breath of air puts out the 
flame, so one breath of the Almighty can end 
your life. He may not wait till the oil of your 
strength is exhausted. No! He may blow 
suddenly upon you. Burn brightly while you 
burn, to the glory of God. a up your path 
by doing good to all around. Be a useful 
flame, a shining light, “shining more and more 
unto the perfect day.”—-Y. P. Gazette. 


—_———_ 


STEADINESS OF PURPOSE. 


In whatever you engage, pursue it witha 
steadiness of purpose, as though you meant to 
succeed. A vascillating mind never accom- 
plished anything worth naming. There is 
nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It dignifies 
your nature, and insures your success. Who 
have done the most for mankind? Who have 
secured the rarest honors? Who have raised 
themselves from poverty to riches? Those 
who are steady to their purpose. The man 
who is one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, 
who drives an idea pell mell this week, while 
it drives him the next—is always in trouble, 
and does just ae from one year’s end to 
the other. Look, and admire the man of steady 
purpose. He moves noiselessly along; and 
yet, what wonderss he accomplishes! He rises 
gradually, we grant, butsurely. The heavens 
are not too high for him, nor the stars beyond 
his reach. How worthy of imitation. 

~~ 


A BEAUTIFUL FLOWER. 


Afriend presented us a day or two since 
with a curios#y in the shape of a flower, which 
we think is one of the greatest wonders of the 
floral kingdom we have seen. It is about the 
size of a walnut, perfectly white, with fine 
leaves, resembling very much indeed the wax 
plant. Upon the blooming of the flower, inthe 
cup formed by the leaves, is the exact image 





of a dove lying on its back, with its wings ex- 
tended. The peak of his bill, and the eyes 
are plainly to be seen, and a small leaf before 
the flower arrived at maturity, forms the out 
spread tail. This leaf can be raised or shut 
down with the fingers, without breaking or ap- 
parently injuring it, until the flower reaches 
its full bloom, when it drops off.— Panama Star. 
oe 

Remarxs.—He who blames others the most, 
is usually the most to be blamed. A quick eye 
to detect faults of another, has usually a blind 
side to his own. A sharp tongue is moved by 
an unquiet spirit, and an unquiet spirit wanteth 
not words and complainings. 

He whose wishes respecting the possessions 
of this world, are the most reasonable and 
bounded, is likely to lead the safest, and, for 
that reason, the most desirable life. 

ALL THINGS arE Yours.—I cannot be poor 
so long as God is rich, for all his riches are mine. 











ROBIN REDBREAS1’S SECRET. 
I am a little Robin redbreast, 
My nest is in a tree, 
If you look up in yonder elm, 
My pleasant home you'll see. 
We muade it very soft and nice, 
My pretty mate and I, 
And all the time we worked at it, 
We sang most musically. 


The green leaves shade our lovely home, 
From the hot scorching sun, - 

So many birds live in the tree 
We do not want for fun, 

The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 
And hushes us to sleep; 

We're up betimes singing our song, 
When the first day-light appears. 


Ihave a secret, I would like 
‘lhe little girls to know, 

But I won’t tell a single boy, 
They rob the poor birds so. 

We have four pretty little eggs, 
We watch them with great fear, 

Full fifty eggs are in this tree, 
Don’t tell the boys they’re here. 


Joe Thomson robbed my nest last year, 
And year before Tom Brown, 

Pll tell it loud as I can sing, 
To every one in town. 

Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, 
Will tell you just the same. 

To make us all so sorrowful, 
It is a wicked shame. 


Oh! did you hear the concert, 
This morning from our tree ; 
We give one every morning, 
Just as the clock strikes three. 
We praise our great Creator, 
Whose holy love we share, 
Dear children, learn to praise Him too, 
For all his tender care. 
EEE 


THE COTTAGE WINDOW PLANT. 


“ Mother, I turned it yesterday, 

And see! it’s moving round again ; 
The naughty thing will have its way, 
And minding nothing I can say, 

Peeps through the window pane. 


“Tt will keep turning to the light, 
Buds, flowers and leaves, and all ; 

It has no sense, I’m sure, nor sight, 

Yet seems as if it reasoned quite, 
Or heard its sister call. 


“T want to make it bend this way, 
And watch me at my book; 

But if I read, or work, or play, 

If I am sad, or if I’m gay, 
I cannot get a look.” 


“My Annie dear, it seeks the source 
Of heat, and life, and light ; 

Its motions you can never force, 

No hand can turn it from its course,— 
Be sure it-moves aright. 


“Tt has a word for thee, my love, 
Though mute, a voice Divine ; 

It bids thee turn to One above, 

In whom we live, and breathe, and move; 
Thy mother’s God and thine.” 











THE SLOVEN. 


“ Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.” 
Prov. xxiii, 21. 
Hark! hark! there’s a knock at the door, 
Tis I dare say, some visiter come ; 
Go, open it Mary, and say, 
There’s no master nor mistress at home. 


But stop! you’re as black as a coal, 
Your cap border hanging in shreds, 

And your hair is all cover’d with feathers 
That you’ve gathered in making the beds 


Your gown is out at the gathers, 

And your stockings are full of large holes; 
But how can you wonder at it, 

When your shoes are both out at the soles: 


Take off that old dirty coarse apron, 

And tie on this clean one of mine, 

Pray who would take you forthe girl 
That we see every Sunday so fine? 


[¥. P. Gaz. 
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